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MONODY. 


SIGOURNEY. 


BY MRS. L. H- 





Original. 





O rrienp !—the light is dead 
In thy fair mansion, where in bright array 
Love moved with buoyant tread, 
And childhood’s merry laughter, day by day, 
Made the heart glad, and music lent its zest, 
And hospitable smiles allured the welcome guest. 


And in the holy place, 
A brow of beautiful and earnest thought, 
A form of manly grace, 
Are nissing, and we gaze, with sorrow fraught, 
Upon that vacant seat, where beamed for years 
That spirit-speaking eye, the pastor’s toil which cheers. 


And from the couch of pain, 
The cell of want, a voice hath past away, 
Which soothed the suffering train, 
And warned the smitten, sinful man, to pray, — 
Which, till the verge of life, with accents clear, 
Told how a Christian’s faith the hour of death can cheer. 


O friend !— how great thy gain, — 
Thus borne in manhood’s vigor to the skies, 
Ere age or wasting pain 
Had chilled the full fount of thy sympathies, — 
Those sympathies, which still, with ardent glow, 
Joyed at another’s joy, or mourned for other’s wo. 


Hast thou embraced them there, 
Thy kindred ?—tenants of yon land of bliss? 
Oh, say, — do angels share 
A sister’s greeting, or a mother’s kiss ? 
The nurtured ’neath one roof, one native sky, 


Mect the Ya with love where every tear is is dry 


Say, — at the pearly gate 
Hail’d she thy coming, with a fond acclaim — 
She, who with hope elate, 
First taught thine infant tongue the Almighty name ? 
And he, whose life was one long hymn of praise, 
Thy patriarchal sire, serene, and full of days ? 


wo 


Be silent !— ask no more ! 
Bow in deep reverence to the sainted dead :— 
No mortal thought may soar 
To their high ecstasy, unnamed and dread ; 
Wait, till the temple’s vail is rent for thee, 
And let God’s will be thine, — heir of eternity ! 


THE SISTERS. 


BY MRS. Js THAYER. 





Original. 





[concntupED.] 


To resolve and to act were always synonymous with Sarah; 
she immediately sought her sister, whom she found aione, 
sitting at an open window, a book before her, but hereyes 
and thoughts far away. She looked up as Sarah enttred, 
and asked if she were wanted below ?” 

“ No,” answered Sarah, “I have not been below, —I, like 
yourself, have been sitting alone, thinking; and if youwill 
listen to me, I will tell you the subject of my thoughts.” 

“ Not now, not now ; I am sure we must be missed ; ltt us 
go down.” 

“Stay a few minutes, Anne; I am not surprised that you 
do not wish to converse with me, but I will say nothing to 
give you pain. You may trust me, indeed, Anne. I dave 
been thinking how very strange it is, that two only sisiers, 
children of the same parents, nursed by the same fond, loring 
mother, never separated from infancy up; should yet krow 
80 little of each other ; so little of the hopes, the doubts, the 
joys, the cares that soothe or agitate the heart of each I 
have recalled the years that are past,—to me, far fom 
happy years. There has ever been a craving, aching void, 
at my heart, as if my spirit wearied of its selfish loneliness. 
O, my sister! have not you felt a yearning for sisterly af- 





\| ridiculed and despised your opinions. 
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fection? do not you condemn, as I do, the injudicious edu- 
cation, which has hitherto made us as strangers to each 
other? If you knew what I have suffered these last few days, 
seeing, as I did, that you were in sorrow, and no one to con- 
fide in! I have watched you, Anne, when you thought your- 
self unobserved, and I have seen your bosom heave with the 
sigh of anguish, and your eyes filled with tears, and I have 
wept, that I might not offer you the sympathy which I felt ; 
wept, that we had not been reared to love each other, as sis- 
ters usually love. 

“T have hitherto misjudged, wronged you: I thought you 
cold, vain, selfish, and I forgot that the weeds of jealousy 
and envy, grew rank in my own heart. I deemed you in- 
capable of appreciating my affection, and, consequently, 
sought not yours. I took delight in thwarting your wishes; 
Anne, can you for- 
give me,—can you bestow your confidence upon me after 
this confession, — can you believe that Iam truly penitent for 
|the past? I acknowledge myself to have been the sole cause 
}of the disunion which has hitherto existed between as.” 

“O no, Sarah, you have not been the only cause —you 
have been to blame, and so have I, deeply, but our kind, 
théagh injudicious aunt, was most to blame. She it was, 
who, by praising my beauty, taught me to attach too much 
value to personal appearance. She taught me to shroud the 
natural feelings and impulses of my heart, beneath a veil of 
affectation. She never sought to direct my attention to any 
Y mplishment, but such as were calculated to enhance my 


°° [beaaty, while my mjnd was left a prey to vanity and self- 


Meeit. I despised you for your devotion to what I con- 
Hered tame and useless acquirements ; or pitied you, that, 
eM c ungiitel=by Nature withthoseendownents in which I 
triumphed, you were forced to be intellectual, in order to 
insure to yourself the attention and admiration of the dall 
pedantic bores of society. Thus, in my idle folly, I thought. 
[ have learned, of late, to think differently. I have learned 
to censure my poor aunt’s conduct, while I regret her loss. 
Yes, I loved her while living, for she fed me with food most 
congenial to my vitiated taste, and I have regretted her 
death, for I have felt that no one cared for me. I knew that 
her partiality towards me, had closed your heart against me, 
and I never thought that our father loved me: at least, he 
hever gave me those little proofs of his love, which I daily 
saw him bestow upon you. Our past years have not been 
happy, Sarah; but we are young, and life may have much 
in store for us yet. Let us be friends ; let the bosom of one, 
ever be open to the joys or sorrows of the other.” 

She cast an appealing look at her sister, and in a moment 
they were locked in each other’s arms. Long they remained 
thus silently enjoying the exquisite feelings, which, for the 
first time, warmed their hearts towards each other. Anne 
was the first to break the silence. Gently disengaging herself 
from her sister’s embrace, she said — 

“ Sarah, you have asked me for my confidence ; you shall 
have it, my sister. I will open my heart to you: I will 
speak of what I never thought to mention to any human 
being : —of what is killing me!” 

“ Anne, do not speak so!” 

“JT will tell you all. Sarah, you have indeed misjudged 
me, but I do not blame you. You thought me cold, selfish, 
artful, and so I was. But it was education made me so. 
You thought me incapable of disinterested love! You 
wronged me, indeed you did. I could, I did love. I would 
have loved Clarke Finley, had he been pennyless. I remem- 
ber the scene where first we met. How unlike I thought 
himi to all who had before sought my notice. I was de- 
lighted by his att¢htions, and, for once, I looked and spoke 
jas nature dictated. He was evidently pleased with me, he 
called the next day; but I had had time to recal the pre- 
fepts which had been instilled into my mind from my very 
childhood, and I was again the artificial creature which con 
stant training had made me. I am certain he was disap- 
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pointed ; instead of the gay and lively girl of the preceding 
evening, he found me cold, formal, affected. 

“ He often looked at you, Sarah, ofien addressed his con- 
versation to you; but, haughtily conscious of my personal 
advantages over you, it gave me no uneasiness. I trusted 
to the power of my charms, to make him my slave whenever 
I pleased.—I did not know him! He, too, acted wrongly, 
he should not have continued attentions to me, which his 
heart did not dictate ; but perhaps he thought of me as you 
did, that I could not suffer, being incapable of feeling. He 
might have thought so, he had cause enough. Fatal, fatal 
education! that not only shut my heart against the claims 
of natural affection, but clothed my feelings and actions in a 
garb of art and dissimulation! I have suffered from it, its 
fruits have been bitterness. Nay, do not interrupt me, I have 
more to tell, and I cannot bear one word of kindness yet. 
When all is told, then your sympathy will be soothing. I 
very soon learned to love Mr. Finley, but I concealed it from 
him. I was variable in my conduct towards him, somefimes 
cold and repulsive, at others, allowing him to see that his 
presence was agreeable. I fancied myself secure of his af- 
fections, and I delighted to show my power over him. I de- 
lighted to observe. the power of beauty over the lords of 
creation. I had been taught, that even the wisest, the 
greatest, the best, could not long withstand its influence. I 
gloried in the practical proof I was receiving, of the truth of 
the lesson. Oh! it was a triumph, to see that man, so'su- 
perior, so intelligent, so high-minded, watching my looks, 
hanging upon my words, obeying my every wish. It wasa 
triumph ! brief, transient, but never to be forgotten. I was 
very, very happy, —so confident, so secure of all I coveted. 
Sarah, I thought he lewed me: though he never told me so, 
surely I had cause to think it. His eyes spoke it in every 
glance. He did wrong; though I deserved punishment, I 
deserved it not at his hands. I did not deserve that he 
should choose me from the crowd, only as a toy, to amuse 
his idle hours, and to be thrown aside as worthless, when the 
novelty was over, and another preferred to fill the place 
which should have been mine. 

“ The evening that Ellen made her ill-timed visit, (at least 
it proved so to me,) was the first time that a doubt of his 
affection passed my mind. You accused me, Sarah, of 
wishing to prevent a meeting between them. It was true; 
I did wish to prevent it. I had a sort of misgiving that she 
would cause me some unhappiness, though I did not think 
that his affection could be so easily transferred to another. 
I was vexed at her coming, and received her not over civilly ; 
he thought so too, —I sank immeasurably in his esteem. I 
knew it, for his manners were immediately altered towards 
me ; and, after that evening, his visits became merely formal, 
ceremonious calls. Yet I prized them ; it was something to 
see him, thowgh, day by day, I knew that n& power over 
him was becoming weaker. When, at length, he took leave 
of us, it required all my natural pride and acquired art, to 
hide from his observation, the feelings which crushed®my 
heart. I did hide them. I bade him farewell with a smile, 
and he despised me as a heartless being, incapable of af- 
fection. Better so, better so, than for him to know how truly 
I did love. 

“T was miserable, and, in the whole world, there was not 
one being to whom I might tell my misery. Not one to pity 
or to soothe. I was alone! Oftcn, often have I laid my 
aching head upon my hands, as darkness fell like a pall over 
the earth, and the rising sun has found me still there. My 
heart yearned for’kindness, but there were none to whom I 
might look for it. 1 mingled with the gay and-happy —I 
joined the dance + my voice echoed the song ;—it was only 
in my own chambegjin silence and solitude, that [ might 
ease my full-heart. by,tears. 3 

“You remember the day that we received the invitation 
that brought us here; "you remember what passed between 
us upon the occasion. O, I ama brave dissembler!—you 
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suspected not the anguish which I was enduring. You did 
not know, that when I so abruptly left you, it was to con- 
ceal, what, if seen by you, would have disclosed my carefully 
hoarded secret. When I reached my chamber, my hand- 
kerchief, which I held to my mouth, was wet with blood. 
Was it not hard, my sister, to suffer thus?” 

« Hard! —is it possible you have borne so much, my poor 
sister ?— borne it, too, without a murmur! Anne, you know 
not how much you make me respect you, while I despise 
myself. I can never forgive myself, for my cruel conduct 
towards you, —my idle, mocking speeches. Can you ever 
forgive me, Anne ?— But I need not ask that: you who have 
borne with such angelic sweetness, griefs under which I feel 
that I should have sunk, you can bear no malice towards 
your repentant sister.” 

“ Malice, Sarah, towards you, to whom I owe the only con- 
solation I have known for months! If you could know what 
I have suffered —how I have pined to open my heart to you, 
since we have been here” — 

“But why did you come here? why expose yourself to 
daily, hourly suffering? Let us go home, now. I will go 
and make some apology :—any thing is better than for you 
to stay here. I will go immediately, and tell Ellen of our 
intention of returning home.” 

“No, no, let me act out my part: it will soon be over. 1 
must see them married, go with them upon their wedding 
tour—then, I will return home, and devote the remainder 
of my life to making myself worthy of the love of the good 
and wise.” 

“But why stay here at all?” 

“Tf must accustom myself to seeing him. As connections, 
we shall often meet, and I must learn to bear it. You need 
not fear that I shall in any way expose myself; the lessons | 
so well learned, will avail me now. No one but yourself 
will ever know, that Clarke Finley was ever more to me 
than any other.” 

The wedding-day came and passed, as all days must. 
The bride looked lovely as youth and innocence could make 
her, and the bridegroom looked happy, as bridegroom should. 
The bride’s-maids too—they must not be forgotten: it was 
a trying day to them. Sarah watched, with affectionate 
solicitude, the pale countenance of her sister, but even she 
could discover but little outward evidence of the anguish 
which she knew lay at her heart. Amne'Wwas pale, very pale, 
and her lips were compressed ; otherwise, no ove could have 
perceived any difference from her usually calm, cold man- 
ner. Sarah was glad that her sister would be saved from 
any exposure of her feelings, yet she cold not but fear for the 
result of the internal struggle, and she lunged for the pain- 
ful scene to close. 

The ceremony over, the carriages drew up to receive the 
travelling party. The first received the married pair, and 
our two sisters; the other conveyed Mr. Messenger, Mrs. 
Fenmore, (Ellen’s aunt,) and two young men, friends of 
Mr. Finley. 

It is not my intention to follow the party, whom I have 
launched upon their journey ; suffice it, that they saw every 
thing worth seeing, visited all the mountains, and lakes, and 
cascades, and were regularly surprised, pleased, gratified, 
and delighted ; and, at the end of two months, were all quite 
ready and willing to return home. 

There is one thing, however, which I must not forget to 
mention, that Sarah declared, before one week had passed, 
that the two€entlemen, their travelling companions, were 
very agreeable accessions to their party. Before the end of 
a fortnight, she agreed to a proposal started by some one, 
(of fourse she had nothing to do with it,) to change seats with 
her father, thus dividing the ladies equally between the car- 
riages. By the time they had arrived at the end of their 
journey, she had decided in her own mind, and communi- 
cated her opinion to her sister, that Mr. Seymour was the 
most delightful person she had ever seen ; and, before they 
reached home, she, some how or other, was prevailed upon 
to allow Mr. Seymour to take the first opportunity to speak 
to “ papa.”’ 

Papa’s are never very obdurate, when young men of un- 
exceptionable family and character, with a modicum of this 
world’s treasures, propose to take the care of their daughters 
off their hands. Mr. Messenger was fond of his daughters, 
and Sarah was his favorite, but he proved the disinterested- 
ness of his affection, by resigning her, without a murmur, 
to one whom he had every reason to suppose would make 
her happy. 

Sarah was married: and her brightest dreams of love and 
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domestic happiness were realized. But she never forgot the||of death, were the only substitutes for a heart buoyant with 
love and confidence which she had exchanged with her sis-|/the hope of youth, and the ever relished intercourse with an 
ter. Anne’s health, weakened by the long suppression of|/earth bursting into beauty around her. 

her feelings, was evidently fast declining. Sarah watched|| Summer came, with its soft winds, but it fanned not the 
over her and devoted herself to her; but in vain. The|/burning flush from the cheek of the sufferer. Hers was 
spring came round in its course, and found her drooping||the hour of the flowers she loved, to die. She had, indeed, 
like a fair lily; when the autumn came, her freed spirit||been a gay and thoughtless girl, and life, before this, had 
had soared to its home above the blue skies, and the green||been to her but one continual galaday. Death—she had 
turf lay upon her hushed bosom. She passed away from||never thought of death; for the world was far too fair and 
the earth like a bright vision; her last moments were calm|| beautiful for her to think of leaving it, and hope had never 
and peaceful; her head laid upon her sister’s bosom, she|| yet been blighted in her heart. Religion would have thrown 












fell asleep like an infant in its mother’s arms. 


never cease reproaching herself for the part she had acted 
with regard to Mr. Finley ; though she had confessed it all 
to Anne, and received ler forgiveness, and assurance that 
she did not regret it, as she was convinced they could not 
have been happy had they been united. “JI,” she would 
say, “have always been an artful creature, never allowing 
my true sentiments to be known, and he would have despised | 
me. We should not have been happy. As it is, he is mar- 
ried to a woman, exactly calculated for his wife ; and I have 
learned a lesson, which I must not—do not regret. I have 
also gained a sister’s love ; I ask for nothing more.” 

Sarah could not so easily forgive herself; often, after her 
poor sister was Jaid in her early grave, would the reflection 





throw a shadow over her otherwise happy lot. 

The two friends, Ellen and Sarah, always continued upon 
the most amicable terms, and some years after their mar- 
riages, a little roguish, dark-eyed urchin, answering to the’ 
appellation of George Seymour, Junior, selected, for his 
“little wife,” a pretty, modest-looking creature, in every 
feature, a second Ellen. . 

Possibly, as the biographer of their parents, I may some 
day resume my pen, and tell of the loves of George and 
Ellen—till then, reader, fare you well. 


LEAVES FROM THE STUDENT'S PORT-FOLIO. 


Original. { 








THE LAST, COMMUNION. 


* Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither by the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh, death!” 


Aviev! Whata flood of mingled recollection that one short 
word recalls! A Dieu—to God—and friendship commends 
back again the gifts of Heaven to their first source. There 
is no other word associated with so many scenes of interest ; 
it is an “open sesame ” to the richest store-house of memory ; 
and often, as the last gift of affection, it becomes enshrined} 
in the heart with all the sacredness of a dying memento. 
It was the last farewell of the first friend I ever had, —the| 
first friend, true friend. Who can forget the first gush of 
sympathy that found an echo in another’s bosom — the first! 
discovery that we had a soul that could beat in unison with! 
the world around us — the first moment when we dared think 
aloud—or the name, the virtues, and treasured memory, of 





i|the first friend we learned to prize? 


Hand in hand, in all the innocence of childhood, we 
sought out nature in her wildest haunts, making the moss- 
covered grottos and forest depths echo again the merry peals_ 
of laughter, or wandering by the brook-side, took our first | 
lessons from the ever-opened book of beauty, spread before! 
us, whose inscriptions are written in pale loveliness on the 
humble flower, and painted in rainbow tints on the ripples of 
the rivulet. 

But when the gay laugh of the thoughtless girl had be- 
come exchanged for the more gentle smile, and the elastic 
step of youth grew measured, then the pale cheek and slight 
form were kindly sent, as gentle messengers, to warn friend- 
ship that its cords of love might not be drawn too closely. 

The early spring had thrown its rich veil of beauty over 
the earth, and the milder suns waked anew the song of birds ; 
but there was one, who had been ever ready to welcome the 
first budding of the green leaves, and loved to rescue from 
its solitude the earliest wild flower that bloomed by the way- 
side, looked not out now upon the fair world. The sick room, 
curtained shade, gladdened only by the faint glimmer of the 
the watch-light — the sad sympathies of weeping friends —the 
withering up of all the hopes of life, and the certain presages 









































that she had, perhaps, been the means of hastening her to it, 


its mild arms around her, and saved her from the force of the 


Sarah deeply mourned the loss of her sister: she could||tempest that was about to fall, but she turned with distaste 


‘from its pure joys to the wild enchantment of her own 
dreams of bliss. Death came—and its first echo was like 
a footstep of winter upon the flowers of summer ; it chilled 
her to the soul. She clung to life till every hope was strick- 
en, and then would have bowed in despair, had not the soft 
whisper of the angel of peace, breathed to her of hope, once 
rejected, yet now precious. Eagerly she listened, it was as 
the last rope to the drowning —she grasped it, and it buoyed 
her up in the hour of her great conflict. 

| It was her wish that her name should be inseribed upon 
the church record, that her dying love, if not her living faith, 
might be given to it, and that she might enjoy once ere she 
|died, the sacred privilege of the communion service. 

A few friends had been called to join with her in the ex- 
ercise—they kneeled around the bed-side, and it was like 
life communing with the grave—no, not the grave —with 
Heaven! for the smile of an angel was breathed upon the 
countenance of the dying communicant. She was paler 
than the snowy sheet; a faded rose, a fit emblem of herself, 
rested on her bosom, where a fair haired child, who had been 
her favorite, had placed it, weeping, and received in return 
the accustomed kiss of gratitude. Her minister had conse- 
crated the emblems in tears, and with a trembling hand offer- 
ed to the dying the last legacy of the Saviour to the church, 
the sacred mementos of his life and death. “Take these, my 
daughter, in memory that he loved thee and died for thee, 
and be thankful.” The pale hand was stretched‘out to re- 
ceive the precious remembrancers : “Jesus, blessed Saviour, 
thy sufferings were more acute than mine, and now I come 
to thee—receive, Father, receive thine erring child. My 
father, weeping mother — friends,kind friends, adieu!” She 
sank back exhausted upon the pillow. “One word more, 
speak but one word,” —said the mother, as she hung over the 
bed, —“ are you still happy?” The lips moved not, but the 
smal} pale hand rose slowly from her side, and dropped again. 
It was sufficient, the spirit’s last testimony of peace. 

Boston, July 21, 1839. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 





Original. 





A CHAPTER ON AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Time hath a mighty power, to which we all must bend. 
He tears away the young, the loved, the beautiful, from our 
grasp, like flowers which the autumn’s breath has withered. 
But not alone does he hide from us the light of youth, and 
loveliness ; he touches with his effacing fingers the tablet of 
the soul —he erases the loves, the friendship, the memories, 
which years of agony, it may be, had imprinted there — he 
makes the past, almost like the future, a blank. The proud- 
est vork of art, beneath his touch, is levelled with the dust, 
and it§ memory becomes but a lingering shadow on the 


magic mirror of the heart. Yet, strange to say, we look 


upos the wrecks which he has made, with an intensity of 
intetest, which the days of their glory could never have 
awakened. We reverence the hoary head, for revolutions 
have passed over it, mysterious and strange. We gaze with 
deey and unchanging emotions, upon the silver hair which 
his ouch has whitened, for it falls over a brow which has 
bursed beneath the shock of many a wild and overwhelming 
thought, many a convulsion of feeling, which possesses the 
greater charm, because it is hidden from our knowledge. 

We tock upon the magnificent structures of the artist with 
delight, because they awaken in us that nice perception of 
the beautiful, which affords us exquisite pleasure. We ad- 
mir the beauty of the design, and the taste and skill dis- 
played in the execution, but never does the structure in its 
meridian glory become as dear to us, as when the frosts of 
time have beautified and adorned it: when it becomes & 
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part of the past, and linked with deeds of high devoir, and 
manly daring, with gentle tales of the affections, of bower and 
hall, of heart and lute. We admire it at first, we love it at 
last. It comes into the inner soul, and we pour over it the 
fitful and changing effusions of the fancy ; we invest it with 
a charm, wrought of imagination and of feeling. Oh, earth 
holds no hour so sweet, as that which high romance, and 
poetic enthusiasm have hallowed. I have gazed upon the 
chef d’euvre of the artist—the grouping of fluted columns 
under high and swelling domes, and have turned from their 
newness, their nakedness of feeling, to the humble cottage 
by the wayside, with the deepest and most intense emotion. 
There was a poetry in its moss-covered walls, which could 
never invest the first. Here the fire of the household hearth 
had burned brightly—the prattle of childhood had been 
heard —life’s tenderest, holiest charities, had been displayed. 
There had been loves, and friendships, and death had strove 
with love, to weave a spell which should render it sacred — 
had given it a power to touch “the electric chain, wherewith 
we are darkly bound,’’ and to call up from the heart’s depths, 
its best and purest feelings. Why is it that we turn thus 
from the future to the past? There are hours when we 
speculate upon what is to come—upon the destiny of men; 
but we cannot rest here—we turn from the ideal of what 
may be, to the certainty of what has been. There is no 
abiding place for the wing, when it becomes wearied with its 
flight; ali before is wide, illimitable space, and we turn back 
with relief to the record of events and feelings with which 
time has combined events of fancy and reality, to blend the} 
idealism of one with the harshness of the other. The first 
resolves itself into doubt and uncertainty of the most painful 
nature, if unassisjed reason alone guide us ; the last into the 
melancholy of remembered pleasure. 

It is thus, perhaps, that the veneration with which we look 
upon the remains of former ages, becomes so universal a 
sentiment. We feel interested in all that tells us of a race 
who have lived, and suffered, and died, who have trod the 
same path which we are to tread, and have entered upon the 
long jouggey which is yet before us. I know of no country 
which is®apable of awakening these emotions in a greater 
degree than our own. “We call this country new,” says 
Mr. Flint, “but it is old; age after age has rolled away, and 
revolution after revolution passed over it.” The whole val- 
ley of the Mississippi is full of proofs that it was ‘once in. 
habited by a race of men, civilized and enlightened like our- 
selves. There are the remains of ancient cities and forti- 
fications, — there are implements of war, and of husbandry — 
there are proofs of mathematical skill, and of science, which 
could never have been possessed by the rude and uncultured 
tribes which the encroachments of the white men have dis- 
placed. Yet so far back in the vista of time do these carry 
us, that even tradition tells us nothing about the race which 
left them for us. Did they exist in one portion of this great 
valley alone, there might be less to awaken our interest and 
curiosity, but they are vast and numerous as the territory 
itself, and furnish the most conclusive proof, that i: was 
once far more thickly populated than now. Bricks, medals, 
and vessels of many kinds, have been discovered in a soil 
which has been undisturbed for ages. Hieroglyphic charac- 
ters have been found inscribed in various places ; implenents 
of war, of singular and difficult structure ; wells, stonei up ; 
regular walls ; every thing which could be necessary to prove 
the existence of an enlightened and great people. Mr. Flint 
divides the former inhabitants of this country into three 
classes, and attributes these remains of more perfect art to 
the first; the immense mounds of earth which hare so 
long been the objects of our curiosity, to the second, 2 race 
less enlightened and civilized than the first. Thes? are 
generally found in the neighborhood of large cities and 
towns, and many of them have trees growing upon them, 
which are computed to be several hundred years old.’ It is 
not improbable, that in these very places, where it hes be- 
come convenient for us to erect cities, formerly existed others, 
perhaps far more mighty than they. — The question naturally 
arises, who were that race, and where are they? To this no 
reasoning can furnish us with a definite answer. That they 
existed, and that they have ceased to exist, we know, but 
when, and how, we know not. From one of these mounds 
in Ohio, cartloads of human bones have been iaken. It is 
as if they erected these works of art, to astonish those who 
should come after, then built for themselves a grave, and 
passed away! One of them, near Marietta, may be seén as 
you go down the river. It is at no great distance from the 
river, and bears trees of a large size. It is impossible to 




























































jupon the brow of youth and beauty, hopes blossomed and 


ca is rich in its stores of antique knowledge, and he who 































































describe, or forget the feelings, with which we gaze upon it 
for the first time—they are too various, and too mingled. 
We pass through the dense forests which have grown up 
since these people were lost in oblivion—we stand where 
their homes were once made, and there come thronging 
round us, imaginings of the past—dreams of what may 
have been, upon which reasonable conjecture can throw but 
little light. We are dizzy, confused with the rush of thoughts 
which overwhelm us; the very sighing of the forest leaves, 
and the murmur of the mighty mass of waters, which the 
onward course of our vessel troubles, seems to come to us 
blended with strange, mysterious whisperings of the past. 
Oh, had but this giant stream a tongue, what could it not 
tellus! Here, perhaps, upon its banks, stood large and popu- 
lous cities ; gallant barks, freighted with all that art could fur- 
nish, went and returned again. Men lived, and loved, and 
warred, anddied. Yet how? Not, we dream, as we die, 
leaving others to bear our names and fortunes, but swept in 
judgment from the earth, by the fiat of the Almighty! 
Many of these relics of the past become so linked with our 
home feelings, that they become matters almost of personal 
interest ; they awaken emotions different in their kind, yet 
most thrilling and intense. When digging the Louisville 
canal, bricks were found nineteen feet below the surface of 
the earth, laid in regular hearths, ‘“ with the coals of the last 
domestic fire upon them.” 

Where are those who once clustered around these buried 
hearths? Here, it may be ages ago, the mother’s heart 
bounded with joy, as it rested on her loved ones; the song 
and the dance made gladness round the hearth-fire ; here 
filial and fraternal affection found its home, flowers bloomed 


died, and fading as those flowers, evanescent as those hopes, 
the feast, the bridal, and the burial past away. Childhood, 
with its mirthful prattle, youth, with its bright imaginings, 
age, with dimming light, all sleep together; and all have 
slept, till time has left but a dim memorial that they once 
existed. Yet, in the midst of all this, the American turns 
coldly away to other climes, for the inspiration of high 
thoughts: he looks upon the dim grey palaces which tell of 
the shadowy greatness of other days, and finds nothing to 
admire here, when, in the very infancy of what he looks on 
there, was passing away in his own land, a race, perhaps, 
far more mighty than they. He stands by Herculaneum, 
with its buried greatness, he descends into its excavations, 
and looks upon the relics of former days, with an emotion 
which he cannot control—he pictures to himself thrilling 
tales of the affections, he raises around him a magic com- 
pany, whom he endows with passions, with hopes, with 
memories, with all that makes life palpable and real, —he 
basks in the sunshine of beauty and of wit, and he courts 
the enthusiasm it awakens, as the brightest proof that heaven 
has made the mind, which lives thus in all ages, immortal, 
and yet he deems that his own land furnishes no material 
for such high themes. Revolution after revolution is yet to 
pass over us, and it may be that, in that future time, to 
which the eye of the speculator is bent, developments will 
be made of what has been, of which now we do not dream — 
that some future antiquarian will read among these relics of 
by-gone days, of a race proud and mighty as our own —that 
while the hero of Thermopyle, won the meed of immortality, 
or the Goth marched in triumph to imperial Rome, cities, 
vast and magnificent, were mouldering away beneath the 
touch of time, in this western world —that a nation whose 
origin those developements will discover to him, had passed 
through the stages of helpless infancy, of powerful, inquiring 
manhood, of imbecile age, and had, at last, mouldered to 
oblivion. Oh! Greece, with its classic lore, Rome, with its 
faded splendor, Egypt, with its colossal grandeur, cannot 
furnish more to awaken those high erfotions, than our own 
land. I love them; I could stand upon the narrow pass 
where Leonidas fell, I could gaze upon the sarcophagi of 
Egyptian kings—upon the mighty pyramids upon which 
time hath sought in vain to leave his impress, with deep and 
uncontrollable emotion ; but here, too, in the depths of the 
immense forests which have grown up, where their hearth- 
fires once blazed, I could muse as sagely upon the destiny 
of man, the weakness of his own futile plans, and the mighty 
power which rules, and over-rules all his works. Oh! Ameri- 


would feel most deeply the vanity of human ambition, and 
human greatness, need only to dwell here upon the lesson 
which it teaches. Amid all this, the weakness which is attrib- 
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so, becomes equally ridiculous and unreasonable, with the 
absurd prejudice which leads us to denounce every thing un- 
allied to us. The vast territory which stretches from Maine 
to Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, con- 
tains, in itself, wonders of nature, wonders of art, of which no 
other country can boast ; and while we learn to admire what 
is worthy of admiration in other lands, we ought not, at 
least, to forget that our own has many claims upon our 
interest. 


FLORENCE. 
Natchitoches, La., June, 1839. 








Hevry Howarp, Earl of Surrey, was born in the early 


part of the sixteenth century, and was the unrivalled orna- 
ment of the polished court of Henry the Eighth. Surrey’s 
sentiments are for the most part natural and unaffected, 
arising from his own feelings, and dictated by the present 
circumstances. Dr. Warton remarks, that “ for his justness 
of thought, correctness of style, and purity of expression, 
Surrey may justly be pronounced the first English classical 
poet. 
verses in our language.” 


He is unquestionably the first polite writer of love 


We publish the following selections, without any other 


alteration than that of modernizing the spelling. 
How no age is content with its own estate, and how the age of children is 


the happiest, if they had skill to understand it. 


Lap in my quiet bed, in study as I were, 

I saw within my troubled head, a heap of thoughts appear ; 

And every thought did shew so lively in mine eyes, 

That now I sighed, and then I smniled, as cause of thoughts did rise. 
I saw the little boy, in thought how oft that he 

Did wish of God, to ’scape the rod, a tal] young man to be; 
The young man eke that feels his bones with pains opprest, 
How he would be a rich old man, to live and lie at rest! 
The rich old man, that sees his end draw on so sore, 

How he would be a boy again, to live so much the more. 
Whereat full oft I smiled, to see how all those three, 

From boy to man, from man to boy, would chop and change degree. 
And musing thus, I think the case is very strange, 

That man from wealth, to live in wo, doth ever seek to change ; 
Thus thoughtfal as I lay, I saw my withered skin 

How it doth shew my dexted cheeks, the flesh was worn so thin, 
And eke my toothless chaps, the gate of my right way, 

That opes and shuts, as [ do speak, do thus unto me say ; 

The white and hoary hairs, the messengers of age, 

That shew like lines of true belief, that this life doth assuage, 

Bids thee lay hand, and feel them hanging on thy chin, 

The which doth writegaeges past, the third now coming in. 

Hang up, therefore, the bit of thy young wanton time, 

And thou that therein beaten art, the happiest life define. 

Whereat I sighed and said, farewell my wonted toy, 

Truss up thy pack, and trudge from me to every little boy, 

And te)l them thus from me, their time most happy is, 

If to their time they reason had, to know the truth of this. 


As a lover, in the following lines, he excuseth himself of 


suspected change : — 


Tuoveu [ regarded not 
The promise made by me, 
Or passed not to the spot 
My faith and honesty ; 
Yet were my fancy strange, 
And wilful will to wite 
If [ sought now to change 
A falcon for a kite. 
. All men might well dispraise, 

My wit and enterprise, 
If I esteemed a pese 
Above a pearl in price : 
Or judged the ow! in sight 
The sparhawk to excel, 
Which flieth but in the night 
As all men know right well. 
No, think me not so light, 
Nor of so churlish kind, 
Though it lay in my wighte 
My bondage to unbind. 
I would not change at all, 
For think, it may not be, 
That [ should seek to fall 
From my felicity. 
Desirous for to win, 
And loth for to forego, 
Or new change to begin, 
How may all this be so? 
The fire it cannot freeze, 

F For it is not his kind ; 
Nor true love cannot lese [lose] 
The constancy of mind : 
Yet as soon shall the fire 
Want heat to blaze and burn, 
As I in such desire 
Have once a thought to turn. 





Tue affectation of candor can never be successfuily prac- 


uted to us, of admiring what is foreign, merely because it is|iticed, but by persons thoroughly hardened in deceit. 
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VENING WALK IN SUMMER, 


BY WILSON FLSGG. 


ANE 





Original. 





Tne skies are clear, the heats are fled, 
A softer sheen on earth is spread ; 

The sun is peering through the woods, 
And hardly meets the rippling floods ; 
And insects, joyous at the sight, 

Are dancing in his mellow light. 

No sultry heats the fields pervade, 

The hill-tops cast a distant shade ; 
Light gales are flitting from the seas, 
And cooling dews refresh the breeze. 
Come, let us waik, before the sun 

His whole diurnal) course has run ; 
Before the lingering daylight fails, 

And twilight deepens o’er the dales. 
The honey-bees have left the flower, 
And hied to shun the dewy shower ; 
Behold! upon the mirrored stream 
Glad insects chase the flickering beam ; 
Upon the clear unruffied tide 

The many-footed skaters glide ; 

With rapid motions, like a flash, 
Athwart the glassy waters dash, 

Or round and round in circles play, 

To woo the lingering beams of day. 
But hark ! along the echoing shore, 

I hear the boatmen’s dashing oar ; 
More swiftly now their tasks they ply, 
For evening’s dusky shades are nigh. 
And nearer still, upon the lake, 

Where scarce a zephyr is awake, 

And where the crimson sunbeams sleep, 
The finny tribes in frolics leap, 

And through the stillness far and near, 
Their frequent plashing sport we hear. 
And list! from yonder gleaming wood, 
The thrushes, in a social mood, 
Rejoicing, as the daylight wanes, 

Are chanting their responsive strains, 
Repeating through the summer grove 
Their stories of requited love. 

Behold, along the plains and meads, 
‘The flowerets nod their drowsy heads ; 
The blossoms all their petals close, 
And on their branching leaves repose. 
But while the flowery tribes recline, 
And to the night their charms resign, 
The evening primrose wakes and blooms, 
And all her glowing tints assemes ; 
The wakeful nightingale of flowers, 
Companion of our evening hours. 

Now through the woods the sunbeams play, 
Where darkness reigned throughout the day ; 
Beneath the boughs the forest gleams 
With evening’s horizontal beams ; 

The trees with glistening foliage blaze, 
Gilt with the sun’s departing rays ; 
Each mountain-top and village spire, 
Glows brightly with the crimson fire, 
And hues that gird the sun’s brad zone, 
Are sporting round his glimmering throne. 
*Tis now the hour when memory loves 
To wander in the twilight groves, 

And call to mind, to soothe her tears, 
The lights and smiles of other years. 
The sun is set, well roam no more, 
The twilight gathers round the shore ; 
The vales assume a deeper shade, 

And rapidly the day-beams fade ; 

The tints have vanished from the west, 
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find a climbing Aristolochia, whose flowers are four feet in|/we can distinguish a certain natural physiognomy, which 
circumference. The prodigious height to which, under the || belongs exclusively to each zone. Similar species of plants, 
tropics, not only isolated mountains, but entire countries ||such as pines and oaks, equally crown the mountains of 


rise, and the cold temperature of this elevation, procure for 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone, an extraordinary spectacle. 
Besides the groups of palms and bananas, they have also 
around them vegetable forms which seem to belong to the 


Sweden and those of the most southern parts of Mexico ; 
and yet notwithstanding this correspondence of forms and 
similarity of partial outline, the general pictures of these 
countries present an entirely different character.” 







Some species are confined to the narrowest limits. The 
Origanum Tournefortii, discovered by Tournefort in 1700, 
mountainous districts of the south of Mexico, as well as the||in the little isle of Amorgos, upon one rock only, was found 
chains of Andes, under the equator. In these regions, nature| eighty years afterwards by Septhorp, on the same island and 
permits man to see, without leaving his native soil, all the|/on the same rock ; but no one has discovered it any where 
forms of vegetables diffused over the surface of the earth;| else. Two of the orchis tribe grow on the Table Mountain, 
and the vault of heaven uncurtained, as it were, from one| at the Cape of Good Hope ; and Thunberg, who has described 
end to the other, does not conceal from his view one of those| them, found them nowhere else. Speculatively we might 
resplendent orbs with which it is studded.” ‘The European | presume, that the individuals of one species would establish 
naturalist,” says Mirbel, “whom ardent thirst for science| themselves under the same degrees of latitude, as they 
leads under the equator, views with ecstacy those fertile re-| would find nearly a similar climate. But in reality, some 
gions, which exhibit at every step furms familiar to him,| species extend in the direction of the longitude, and never 
decked in the rich attire bestowed from the hand of a more|\swerve to the right or to the left. This is one of the ano 
bountiful and powerful nature. The proportion of the woody | malies which it is impossible to explain. The Phalangium 
to the herbaceous species, is vastly more considerable here dicolon begins to show itself in the country round Algiers ; 
than in Europe, and the difference is therefore in favor of} it crosses over to Spain, clears the Pyrenees, and terminates 
the equinoctial regions, for trees give the character of gran-|its career in Britanny. Menzicsia polifolia belongs to Por- 
deur to vegetation. The forests which shade the equatorial) tugal, France and Ireland. The whole family of heaths, 
regions of Africa and America, surpass all others in magnifi-| amounting to many species, are confined without a single 
cence. One is never satiated with admiring there the endless| exception, to Europe and Africa; they extend themselves 
multitude of vegetables, brought into near contact with each | from the regions bordering on the pole to the Cape of Good 
other, and mingled promiscuously together; so different Hope, over a surface which is very narrow in proportion to 
among themselves, and often so extraordinary in structure |jits length. Mountainous countries afford many of these local 
and produce; those enormous trees, still exhibiting nojspecies, such as dwell secluded on the heights without ever 
symptoms of decay, though their age goes back to a period | migrating to the plains below. Thus we,find that the Py- 
at but little distance from the last revolutions of our globe ; |renees, the Alps, the Apennines, &c., have their peculiar 
those towering palms, contrasting by their simple forms with||Floras, and that even some separate mountains of those 
all that surrounds them; those extensive climbers; those|/great chains, have species allotted to them alone, and which 
rattans, which, knitting together their long and flexible|are not to be found on the adjoining summits. 
branches by numberless knots and turns, encircle as one | The vegetation of Europe, when compared with that of the 
group the whole vegetation of these extensive regions. To|/tropical regions, is poorand tame. Here the species of trees 
clear a path through these, neither fire or axe are sufficient ;||are few, and all have a port and foliage in whjch much 
the one extinguishes for want of circulation in the air; the peaienein prevails. Their flowers make so little How, that 
other is broken or blunted by the hardness of the wood it) the generality of people, who think nothing of the flower ex- 
meets. ‘The soil cannot afford place to the numberless germs ||cept the corolla, being ignorant of the use and importance of 
which it developes. Each tree disputes with others, which|jother parts, believe that most trees have’ none at all. The 
press from all sides, the soil it wants for its existence ; the ||\beaths of the northern parts of Europe are low bushes, with 
strong stifle the weak; while rising generations obliterate ||feeble stems and smail bloom; those of the coasts of the 
even the slightest trace of destruction and death. The vege-|| Mediterranean have also a small bloom; but their stems 
tation never flags ; and the earth, so far from becoming ex-|/are taller and more robust ; those of the Cape of Good Hope 
hausted, acquires new fertility from day today. Hosts of|/fascinate, by the form, splendor of color, and size of the’ 
animals of every kind, insects, birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, ||corolla. The geraniums of Europe are likewise by no 
beings as diversified and strange as the vegetation itself, re-|| means equal to those of Africa, in point of stature or beauty 
tire themselves under the vast canopy of these ancient||of flower. Differences as strongly marked, are exemplified 
thickets, as into a citadel proof against the attacks of man.’’||in the orchis tribe. Im Europe, the species are low ; their 

There are many plants, chiefly mushrooms and lichens, || flowers, though equally interesting to the botanist by the sin- 
which grow only in dark and humid places. Next come the||gularity of their structure as in other regions, are too insig- 
plants which belong to fresh and salt water. Of these a||nificant to attract very strongly the attention of any who do 
great portion grow without any preference in every degree ||not make plants an object of their study. In the torrid zone, 
of latitude, the medium in which they exist, preserving a||the case is quite different with regard to this tribe ; the 
more equable temperature than the atmosphere. Thus there|/greater portion of which consists of species that excite our 
is probably no region on earth where the gray bog-moss is || wonder by the size and brilliancy of the blossom ; and many, 
not found, and this indifference to climate is still more re-||as in the vanilla, suspend their long branches covered with 
markable in the sea plants. The gulfweed (Fwens natans)||\a foliage of shining green, and terminated by magnificent 


regions of the north. Cypresses, oaks, barberries and alders, 
which approach very near to those of Europe, cover the 

















is met with as well towards the poles as under the line. 

We have now considered the influence of temperature. 
light, and the medium in regulating the distribution of plants, 
and in determining the general aspect of the vegetation. li 


No more with fickle rainbows drest. 
Now softly twinkling from afar, 
Behold the tranquil evening star ; 

The sun’s last beams she siniles away, 
And eve is robed in twilight grey. 





AN ESSAY 
ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


resemble each other in their vegetation, according as they 





confined to very circumscribed limits. 

“ He who can embrace the whole of nature at one glance, 
without dwelling upon local phenomena,” says Humbuldt, 
with an eloquence suited to the originality and sublimity of 

Accorpinciy, as we advance from the temperate to the//his views, “sees how from the pole to the equator, in pro- 
tropical zones, the forms of vegetation become majestic and /|poriion as the vivifying heat increases, organic power and 
beautiful. ‘It is under the ardent sun of the torrid zone,”’|/life increase in a corresponding degree ; but in the course 
says Humboldt, ‘that plants are more abundant in juices, of|/of his increase, particular beauties are reserved for each 
a fresher verdure, and clothed with larger and more shining! 
leaves, than in the northern climates. The vegetables which || preeminent size of vegetables —for the climates of the north 





Original. 





[concLtupeEpD.] 


live in society, and which render.the plains of Europe so 
monotonous, are almost entirely wanting in the equatorial 
regions. Trees, twice the height of our oaks, are clothed 
with flowers as large and beautiful as our lilies. On the 





the pleasing prospects of meadows, and the periodical revel- 
ling of nature upon the return of the first breezes of spring. 





garlands of flowers from the summits of trees. 

‘“‘ There are many beauties in a land yet wild and savage, 
that disappear on the approach of civilization,” says a dis- 
tinguished botanist, mourning over the inroads which this 


must not be supposed, however, that all countries or regions ||cause has made upon the beauty of the European forest. 


-* Domestic vegetables, by the aid and protection of the culti- 


are similar in these conditions, for the great majority of spe-||vator, have so trenched that space is scarcely left for the 
cies, and sometimes even whole families and orders, are||existence of those for which man has nocall. The primeval 


furests of the Gauls and Germans have disappeared. Forests 
at this time of day are mere formal plantations of large 
extent. They are intersected in all directions by roads and 
paths, are explored without difficulty, and the wild animals 
ao losger find safe refuge in them. Generations of trees are 
reneved in quick succession, on a soil which the industry of 
the proprietor keeps in constant requisition, and it is a mere 
chante, whena single stick is left to end its career by old age. 


zone ; — for the tropical climates, the diversity of forms and || Far in the north, there are several forests which still preserve 


some traces of the primeval vegetation of Europe. In these 
the oaks, spared by the axe, acquire an enormous size ; while 
others, worn out by age, fall of themselves, are decomposed, 


Besides the advantages that are peculiar to it, each zone has||andthelp unceasingly to augment the surface of the soil.” 


also a character of its own. If in every organic individual, 


Whe vegetation of Asia, in its general aspect, resembles 


shady banks of the river of Madalena, in South America, we''we recognize a determinate physiognomy, in like manner'!more nearly that of tropical countries than it does that of 
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Europe. Thg vast extent of country, and variety of tem-||vast and monotonous fields covered by cereal plants dif-|| birds, the water or the winds, are seen to germinate, and 


perature and elevation, which this great continent embraces, 
produces such a mingled Flora, as to render it impossible to 
convey any very correct notions concerning it by general 
descriptions. Nature has spread over it with a liberal hand 
many species which contribute to the convenience and com- 
fort of man, as well as those which, though of no particular 
utility in the purposes of life, are seldom without their 
charms to a refined and cultivated taste. Cedars, savins, 
eypresses, almonds, peaches, figs, grow in abundance in 
warmer valleys, sheltered by the rocks; apricots, quinces, 
pears and the vine, abound in the thickets of the woods ; 
while anemones, jessamines, tulips, ranunculuses and roses. 
skirt the borders of the forests, and deck the banks of the 


stream. “I ascertained,” says the celebrated Michaux, 
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fused by cultivation in the countries of the north, afford|/the adventurous navigator now beholds them with wonder, 
little embellishment to the aspect of nature, the inhabitant|| bowing their tops in solitary grandeur to every breeze that 
of the tropics, on the contrary, in establishing himself, mul-|| hurries along. 

tiplies by his banana plantations, one of the most noble|| The reason why the fertility of cultivated lands is soon 
and magnificent forms of vegetation. Another group of||exhausted, must be obvious to every one, on a little reflec. 
vegetables, which no less strikingly manifests that luxuri-||tion. Every vegetable species requires certain constituents 
ance and magnificence of form which characterizes the vege-||of the soil, in preference to others, and as in their native 
table productions of this region, is that of the arborescent/| state they are scattered at considerable distances from each 
ferns. These plants, which in temperate countries seldom||other, they are abie to obtain a sufficient quantity. But 
exceed three or four feet in height, are here often thirty-five||when the individuals of a species grow together in great 
feet high, and in many respects resemble the lofty palms|| numbers upon a small extent of land, the soil soon becomes 
themselves. Their trunk is less slender, shorter and very||exhausied of those particular ingredients for which they have 
rugged ;'their foliage more delicate, and of a loose contex-||a preference, and the intelligent farmer, if disposed to con- 
‘ture. The gigantic ferns accompany that beneficent tree,|/tinue their cultivation, will by the use of proper means 


“by individual observation, that in Asia, between the 35°) whose bark cares the intermittent fever, and the presence of|| adapt the soil to their constitution, or desist from it altogether 


and 45° of latitude, were the native countries of the fruit 
trees, the legumes, the potherbs, the fodder, and ornamental 
plants cultivated in Europe. I recognized in the forests 
which surround the Caspian Sea, the walnut, the vine and 
the cherry. In the natural meadows, I found the wheat and 


these two vegetables indicates the happy region, where the||for a time, and obtain some other produce from his grounds. 
mildness of spring constantly reigns. The influence of vegetables, and particularly of forests, is 

From a memoir of M. Thouin, addressed to the French|| very perceptible in affecting the quality and temperature of 
Institute, on the North American and European forest trees,||the atmosphere. The usual effect of forests is to cool the 
it appears that in Europe only thirty-seven species grow to a||atmosphere, and that to a considerable distance around. 


fodder, and I there saw the lilies and tulips of our gardens} greater height than thirty French feet, and that in North|}When France and Germany were covered with woods, 


abandoned to nature.” 


America there are ninety which exceed forty feet in height.|| Europe was much colder than at present; the winters of 


The vegetation of the Austral lands, though extremely} Of the thirty-seven European species, only eighteen form||Italy were longer; the vine could not be cultivated north of 


peculiar, and presenting considerable strangeness ‘in the the mass of the forests. Of these eighteen, sixteen are found||Grenoble, and the Seine was frozen every year. The parts 
forms and structure of its plants, is by no means remarkable} in every part of Europe, two in the southern part only. In|/of the coasts of Cayenne which have been cleared of their 
for beauty or grandeur. Deprived of water and exposed to|\the United States, seventy-six are common to the Northern||woods by Europeans, experience in summer, in its full 
burning sands, the soil is extremely dry, and we look in vain |jand Southern States. Of the eighteen European species,|| force, the overwhelming heat of the sun of the torrid zone, 
for the soft verdure and fresh shades of the fair regions of||seven only are proper for civil and naval architecture, unless||while in the same season, the interior of the, country is 


Europe and Asia. The greater part of the vegetables have ||we add two elms. 
long, narrow, scattered leaves, of a sombre green ; some are|jof which twenty are oaks, thirteen nut bearers, and two 


deprived of them entirely, while in others they seem to have 
degenerated into hard, sharp spines. The largest trees be- 
long to the family of the myrtles. New Holland affords 
several entire natural orders, the members of which are 
found nowhere else. The region whose vegetation most re- 
sembles that of New Holland is the southern part of Africa, 
many natural groups of plants being constituted of species 
from these two countries only. One peculiarity worth no- 
ticing here is, that no vegetable of the antarctic regions pro- 
duces fruit fit for the food of man. 

The vegetation of Africa presents us a mixture of the 
Floras of Asia and America. Its forests are remarkable for 
their thickness, and for the extraordinary structure of theif 
vegetables. Here we find in all the beauty of their extreme 
simplicity the wide spreading palms, associated with those 
enormous trees, which for ages have sustained the assaults 
of time, and still show no marks of decrepitude. 

It is in the genial climates cf the new world that nature 
has poured forth her vegetable productions in the richest va- 
riety and profusion. Here is the reign of eternal spring, 
and flowers and fruit cluster the boughs in constant succes- 
sion. Nothing can exceed the grandeur and beauty of the 
forests. There intermingled trees of majestic port and each 
varied hue, rear their lofty heads crowned with odorous 
flowers, and covered with umbrageous and resplendent 
foliage. Creeping plants mantling in rich luxuriance, in- 
terlace the smvoth trunks with variegated festoons. Dense 
woods of this description, extend over a space of more than 
fifteen hundred miles from the banks of the Orinoco to the 
shores of the Amazon. In the impossibility of presenting a 
complete picture of the plants of America, we shall venture 
to trace the characters of the most prominent groups, com- 
mencing with the palms. Of all vegetables, they have the 
loftiest and most noble forms, and to them has the prize of 
beauty been adjudged by all. Their tall, slender and chan- 
nelled stems, sometimes furnished with thorns, aré termi- 
nated by a crown of shining and fan-shaped foliage, the 
aspect of which is agreeably varied by the direction of the 
leaves. The very dense leaflets of the cocoa and date trees 
produce beautiful reflections of light from their upper sur- 
face, of a brighter green in the cocoa, duller, and as it were, 
mingled with grey, in the date. The palms often attain the 
height of one hundred and twenty-five feet, but their size 
and beauty diminish, in proportion as they retire from the 
equator to the temperate zones. In all parts of the world the 
form of the palms is associated with that of the bananas, 
the groups of which form the chief ornaments of the humid 
districts. Their stems are less elevated, but are most succu. 
leat and herbaceous. Their summits are crowned with 
leaves of a loose, thin structure, with nerves delicately 
shining like silk. From their fruit is derived much of the 
subsistence of the inhabitants of the tropics, and they have 
accompanied man from the infancy of civilization. If the 




































North America reckons fifty-one, of||cooled to such a degree by forests, that a fire or sheiter is 
found necessary to pass the night. Such effects have like- 
wise been produced on the coasts of the United States, by 
the constant inroads upon the forests in the interior. 

I will conclude this essay with the eloquent remarks of a 
distinguished French naturalist, on a point doubly interest- 
ing to us, as citizens of a young republic, which is to look 
for the resources of its greatness in the bosom of its soil. 


elms. The single genus of the oak comprises more species 
in the United States, than all the forest trees of Europe put 
together. 

Though perhaps every plant is naturally confined to a 
circumscribed range, yet the vegetable, as well as the ani- 
mal kingdom, has felt the all-pervading influence of man,| 
and many of its species have been removed from their| “If we consider vegetation as it regards ourselves, we shall 
native abodes, and made to flourish in a temperature and | find that this great agent of nature, subjected in a certain 
soil of a more or less different nature. Thas in the west of | degree to the control of man, constituted in a state of society, 
of Europe, the cultivation of plums, peaches, wheat, flax,||is the main source of his prosperity or his misery. How 
tobacco and gourds is carried to the 60° of latitude. Hemp, | many countries have the greedy ambition of princes, and 
oats, barley, rye and potatoes are planted by the Norwegians |the degradation and ignorance of the people, made barren ? 
under the polar circle, and the strawberry flourishes even at Recollect what Asia Minor, India, Egypt, the provinces at 
the. North Cape, under the 68°. In Europe, also, Indian |the foot of Mount Atlas have been, and behold what they 
corn, which is a native of the tropical regions of America, is |now are. Recollect Greece, once the country of sciences 
cultivated as high as the 50° of latitude. Our ornamental||and of liberty, now that of ignorance and of slavery; she 
flowers and shrubs, which deck the gardens of all Europe can be only recognized in her ruins, and her monuments of 
and America, once blushed unseen in their limited abodes,'|the dead. Man has denied his labor to the earth, and the 
and wasted their fragrance on the desert air. Bat how! earth her treasures to man; all vanished with ugriculvase: 
inferior the interest which the most brilliant of them excite, |The traveller who passes that country of so great renown, 
compared with what they would inspire, were we to meet | finds in the place of the fine forests that crowned its moun- 
them in their native abodes. Nor are the systematic order |tains, of the rich harvests reaped by twenty busy nations, of 
and air of finery that we give them, in any degree equiva- |numerous flocks that enriched its fields, only naked rocks 
lent to the loveliness of that disorder which reigns in their |and sterile sands, with here and there a miserable village. 
distribution in the midst of the fields, scattered in the woods,'| He seeks in vain for several views recorded in history ; they 
or dispersed among the meadows. |are gone. Thus the rage of conquest and of rule not only 

The effect of vegetation in its natural state, always is to |overturns cities, depopulates whole countries, and brings 
increase and enrich the soil. If vegetables derived the | back barbarism, but it dries up the very springs from which 
materials of their nutrition solely from the earth, such ob. | the natural riches of the earth have flowed.” 
viously could not be the case ; but receiving them in a great’ 
measure from the surrounding atmosphere, they return in’ 
their decay a greater amount of matter to the soil, than it 
expended in their growth. The energies of nature so boun-' 
tifully and powerfully displayed in the continuance of the 
vegetable world, are no where at rest. Let but a barren| Tere lived a celebrated hunter, on the southern shores 
rock be thrown from the bosom of the ocean above the sur.'! of Lake Superior, who was considered a Manito by some, 
face of the waters, and soon the germs of the simplest. for there was nothing but what he could accomplish. He 
organic structure with which every portion of the atmosphere. lived off the path, in a wild, lonesome place, with a wife 
is impregnated, find a resting place upon it, and thus lay the | whom he loved, and they were blessed with a son, who had 
foundations of a more perfect vegies existence. 5 To | attained his thirteenth aes The hunter’s name one Ojeeg, 
these succeed the rudest of the lichens, which are likewise or the Fisher, which is the name of an expert, sprightly little 
in a turn esi into dust. Next, lichens a degree animal, common to the region. He was so om mga ~ 
higher in the scale of organization, together with some, chase, that he seldom returned without bringing his wife an 
elegantly formed mosses, take their place. By the succes-| Son a plentiful supply of venison, or other dainties of the 
sive dissolution and regeneration of such vegetation, through | woods. As hunting formed his constant occupation, his son 
a long series of years, a thin stratam of mould is formed on'| began early, to emulate his father in the same employment, 
‘he stone, in which some pharnogamous herbs, such as cer and would take his bow and arrows, and exert his skill in 
tain grasses, stone-crops, saxifrages, whitlow-grasses, worm. | trying to kill birds and squirrels. The greatest impediment 
woods, and others with small leaves and low slender stems,'| he met with, was the coldness and severity of the ¢limate. 
sow th : i 

ld oan nec eran maori mpd. so * There is 9 group of stars in the northern hemisphere, which the 
ai aman SPSS OF Bigner eslere, bashes, and even Odjibwas call Ojeez Annung, or the Fisher Stars. It is believed to be 
shrubs, take their stand on the newly fertilized ruck. At identical with the group of the Plough. ‘I'hey relate the following tale 
last, the seeds of trees themselves, brought hither by the!| respecting it 








OJEEG ANNUNG; OR THE SUMMER MAKER,” 


AN ODJIBWA TALE. 
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* sake, and for my love for you, I will use my utmost en- 
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Otter, when he felt him on his neck, slipped his head back ||arrows hit the spot, for he had in this chase assumed the 
and made for the door, which he passed in safety : but went||shape of the Fisher, after whom he was named. 
out with the curse of the Manito. The others passed the|| He looked down from the tree, and saw some among his 
night, and they conversed on different subjects. The Manito}jassailants with the totems* of his ancestors. He claimed 
told the Fisher that he would accomplish his object, but that ||relationship, and told them to desist, which they only did at 
it would probably cost him his life. He gave them his ad-/|the approach of night. He then came down to try to find 
vice, directed them how to act, and described a certain road jan opening in the celestial plain, by which he might descend 
which they must follow, and they would thereby be led to|/to the earth. But he could find none. At last, becoming 
the place of action. faint from the loss of blood from the wound on his tail, he 
They set off in the morning, and met their friend, the|/laid himself down towards the north of the plain, and, stretch- 
Otter, shivering with cold; but Ojeeg had taken care to/|ing out his limbs, said, “I have fulfilled my promise to my 
I have to tell you.” The boy complied rather reluctantly, ||bring along some of the meat that had been given him, which ||son, though it has cost me my life; but I die satisfied in the 
when the squirrel continued: “My son, I see you pass fre-|jhe presented to his friend. They pursued their way, and/||idea that I have done so much good, not only for him, but 
quently, with your fingers benumbed with cold, and crying||traveled twenty days more, before they got to the place||for my fellow-beings. Hereafter I will be a sign to the in- 
with vexation, for not having killed any birds. Now, if you||which the Manito had told them of. It was a most lofty ||habitants below for ages to come, who will venerate my name 
will follow my advice, we will see if you cannot accomplish|}mountain. They rested on its highest peak, to fill their|/for having succeeded in procuring the varying seasons. 
your wishes. If you will strictly pursue my advice, we will||pipes and refresh themselves. Before smoking, they made||They will now have from eight to ten moons without snow. ” 
have perpetual summer, and you will then have the pleas-|/the customary ceremony, pointing to the heavens, the four|| He was found dead next morning, but they left him as 
ure of killing as many birds as you please; and I will also|/winds, the earth, and the zenith; in the mean time, speak-||they found him, with the arrow sticking in his tail, as it can 
have something to eat, as I am now myself on the point of|/ing in a loud voice, addressed the Great Spirit, hoping that/|be plainly seen, at this time, in the heavens. 
starvation. their object would be accomplished. They then commenced|| * Family arms, or armorial marks. 


“ Listen tome. Assoon as you get home, you must com-||smoking. 
mence crying. You must throw away your bow and arrows|| They gazed on the sky in silent admiration and aston- 
in discontent. If your mother asks you what is the matter,|/ishment, for they were on so elevated a point, that it ap- 
you must not answer her, but continue crying and sobbing.|| peared to be only a short distance above their heads. After 
If she offers you any thing to eat, you must push it away||they had finished smoking, they prepared themselves. Ojeeg, 
with apparent discontent, and continue crying. In the eve-|/told the Otter to make the first attempt to try and make a/ 
ning, when your father returns from hunting, he will inquire|/hole in the sky. He consented, with a grin. He made a 
of your mother what is the matter with you. She will an-|/leap, but fell down the hill, stunned by the force of his fall ; 
swer that you came home crying, and would not so much as//and the snow being moist, and falling on his back, he slid 
mention the cause toher. ll this while you must not leave|/with velocity down the side of the mountain. When he 
off crying. At last your father will say, ‘My son, why is||found himself at the bottom, he thought to himself, it is the 
this unnecessary grief? Tell me the cause. You know IJ|jlast time I make such another jump, so I will make the best 
am a spirit, and that nothing is impossible for me to per-|jof my way home. Then it was the turn of the Beaver, who 
form.’ You must then answer him, and say that you are||made the attempt, but fell down senseless ; then of the Lynx 
sorry to see the snow continually on the ground, and ask|/and Badger, who had no better success. 
him if he could not cause it to melt, so that we might have|| ‘‘ Now,” says the Fisher to the Wolverine, “try your 
perpetual summer. Say it in a supplicating way, and tell|/skill; your ancestors were celebrated for their activity, 
him this is the cause of your grief. Your father will reply,||hardihood, and perseverance, and I depend on you for suc-; 
‘It is very hard to accomplish your request, but for your||cess. Now make the attempt.” He did so, but also without 
success. He leaped the second time, but now they could see 
that the sky was giving way to their repeated attempts. 
Mustering strength, he made the third leap, and went in. 
The Fisher nimbly followed him. ' 

They found themselves in a beautiful plain, extending as 
far as the eye could reach, covered with flowers of a thou- 
sand different hues and fragrance. Here and there, were 
clusters of tall, shady trees, separated by innumerable streams 
of the purest water, which wound around their courses under| 
the cooling shades, and filled the plain with countless beauti- 
ful lakes, whose banks and bosom were covered with water- 
fowl, basking and sporting in the sun. These trees were 
alive with birds of different plumage, warbling their sweet 
notes, and delighted with perpetual spring. 

The Fisher and his friend beheld very long lodges, and 
the celestial inhabitants amusing themselves at a distance. 
Words cannot express the beauty and charms of the place. 
The lodges were empty of inhabitants, but they saw them 
lined with mocuks* of different sizes, filled with birds and 
fowls of different plumage. Ojeeg thought of his son, and 
immediately commenced cutting open the mocuks and let- 
ting out the birds, who descended in whole flocks through 
the opening which they had made. The warm air. of those 
regions also rushed down through the opening, and spread 
its genial influence over the north. 

When the celestial inhabitants saw the birds let loose, and 
the warm gales descending, they raised a shout like thunder, 
and ran for their lodges. But it was too late. Spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn had gone; even perpetual summer had 
almost gone ; but they separated it with a blow, and only a 
part descended ; but the ends were so mangled, that, wherever 
it prevails among the lower inhabitants, it is always sickly. 

When the Wolverine heard the noise, he made for the open- 
ing and safely descended. Wot sothe Fisher. Anxious to 
fulfil his son’s wishes, he continued to break open the mo- 
cuks. He was, at last, obliged to run also, but the opening 
was now closed by the inhabitants. He ran with all his 
might over the plains of heaven, and, it would appear, took 
a northerly direction. He saw his pursuers so close that he 
had to climb the first large tree he came to. They com- 
menced shooting at him with their arrows, but without 
effect, for all his body was invulnerable except the space of 
about an inch near the tip of his tail. At last one of the 
eS <r ee 


He often returned home, his little fingers benumbed with 
cold, and crying with vexation at his disappointment. Days, 
and months, 4nd years passed away, but still the same per- 
petual depth of snow was seen, covering all the country as 
with a white cloak. 

One day, after a fruitless trial of his forest skill, the little 
boy was returning homeward with a heavy heart, when he 
saw a small red squirrel, gnawing the top of a pine bur. 
He had approached within a proper distance to shoot, when 
the squirred sat up on its hind legs, and thus addressed him: 

“My grandchild, put up your arrows, and listen to what 





















































































































Mexican Mummies.— The Texas Star gives an account of 
a large collection of mummies which have been discovered 
in Mexico. This is a new fact in the history of the antiqui- 
ties of Mexico. The earlier travellers and historians give 
no account of embalming among the Mexicans. If the story 
of the mummies be true, it would seem as if that people 
were in some way or other allied with the ancient Egyptians. 
The early accounts of the funeral rites among the Mexicans, 
represent them as being exceedingly superstitious, and that 
certain persons of advanced years were appointed for con- 
ducting them. Having clothed the body of the deceased in 
a habit appropriate to his former profession or business, they 
gave him a jug of water, and pieces of paper with instruc- 
tions, adapted to his journey into the other world. They also 
killed a domestic quadruped, which was to be his compan- 
ion. This they buried or burned, together with the body of 
his master. The ashes were collected and deposited in a 
pot, together with a valuable gem. The earthern pot was 
deposited in a ditch, and after the interval of fourscore days, 
they made oblations of bread and wine over it. Atthe death 
of kings. lords, or persons of-high rank, : various other cere- 
monies were practised ; the bodies of the deceased were gen- 
erally burned, and the ashes of kings and lords were usually 
deposited in the towers of temples. We read no accounts 
of embalming among the Mexicans. Nevertheless, there 
are facts daily brought to light concerning the antiquities of 
America quite as remarkable as this, and new facts may in 
future be discovered, which will prove America to be as an- 
cient as any other continent—nay, perhaps the very first 
part of the earth that was inhabited by human beings. 








deavors.’ He will tell you to be still, and cease crying. He 
will try to bring summer with all its loveliness. You must 
then be quiet, and eat that which is set before you.” 

The squirrel ceased. The boy promised obedience to his 
advice, and departed. When he reached home, he did as 
he had been instructed, and all was exactly fulfilled, as it 
had been predicted by the squirrel. 

Ojeeg told him that it was a great undertaking. He must 
first make a feast, and invite some of his friends to accom- 
pany him on a journey. Next day he had a bear roasted 
whole. All who had been invited to the feast came punc- 
tually to the appointment. There were the Otter, Beaver, 
Lynx, Badger, and Wolverine. After the feast, they ar- 
ranged it among themselves to set out on the contemplated 
journey, in three days. When the time arrived, the Fisher 
took leave of his wife and son, as he foresaw that it was for 
the last time. He and his companions travelled in com- 
pany day after day, meeting with nothing but the ordinary 
incidents. On the twentieth day, they arrived at the foot of 
a high mountain, where they saw the tracks of some person 
who had recently killed an animal, which they knew by the 
blood that marked the way. The Fisher told his friends 
that they ought to follow the track, and see if they could not 
procure something to eat. They followed it for some time ; 
at last they arrived at a lodge, which had been hidden from 
their view by a hollow in the mountain. Ojeeg told his 
friends to be very sedate, and not to laugh on any account. 
The first object that they saw, was a man standing at the 
door of the lodge, but of so deformed a shape, that they could 
not possibly make out who or what sort of a man it could 
be. His head was enormously large; he had such a queer 
set of teeth, and no arms, they wondered how he could kill 
animals. But the secret was soon revealed. He was a 
great Manito. He invited them to pass the night, to which 
they consented. 

He boiled his meat in a hollow vessel made of wood, and 
took it out of this singular kettle, in some way unknown to 
his guests. He carefully gave each their portion to eat, but 
made so many odd movements that the Otter could not re- 
frain from laughing, for he is the only one who is spoken of 
as a jester. The Manito looked at him with a terrible look, 
and then made a spring at him, and got on him to smother 
him, for that was his mode of killing animals. But the 


Tue Sarcopnacus, presented by Commodore Elliott to the 
Girard College, and procured by him in Syria, has arrived in 
this city, and was conveyed to Girard College yesterday af: 
ternoon. It is a huge mass of great weight, and is of a 
square form. The sides are ornamented with sculpture of 
different designs, and the top or lid also consists of a large 
block of stone, hewn into an ornamental shape. It was pre- 
sented by Commodore Elliott, for the purpose of depositing 
the remains of Stephen Girard in it, but whether this project 
will be carried into effect or not, we are not prepared to say. 
This structure of ancient times is entire, with the exception 
of a small piece broken out of one end. The piece, however, 
is not lost, and may be replaced by cement. — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Beavtirut Extract. — We find the following beautiful 
passage in the last number of Nicholas Nickleby — which 
we hasten to transfer to our columns. It is a ge™s ui the 
first water : 

“It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that 
when the heart is touched and softened, by some tranquil 
happiness, or affectionate feeling, the memory of the dead 
comes over it most powerfully and irresistibly. It would 
almost seem as though our better thoughts and sympathies 
were charms, in virtue of which the soul is enabled to holi 
some vague and mysterious intercourse with the spirits of 
those whom we dearly loved in life. Alas! how often and 
long may those patient angels hover above us, watching fcr 
the spell which is so seldom attered and so soon forgotten.” 
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“Tae Boy’s Reaping Boox, in Prose and Poetry; for 
Schools. By Mrs. L. H.Sigourney. New York : published 
by J. O. Taylor.” We are glad to see the abilities and fine 
taste of Mrs. Sigourney employed in the preparation of books 
for the use of the young. Their moral and literary taste 
may be safely entrusted in her hands. This volume is well 
worthy of introduction into the schools of our country, as, 
while the style is pure, and the sentiments elevated, it is 
replete with interest, and useful information. 

The same publishers has also issued, “ The Girl’s Read- 
ing Book,” enlarged and improved upon a small edition, which 
has been somewhat more than a year before the public. 

We commend them to the favorable notice of instructers 
and parents. They are for sale by Weeks, Jordan & Co. 


Aucic Researcnes. — Harper and Brothers have just pub- 
lished, in two volumes, a collection of Indian tales and le- 
gends, collected and arranged by Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq. 
The long residence of this talented writer in the Indian terri- 
tory, enabled him to become familiar with their habits ; and, 
possessing their confidence in an eminent degree, to learn 
the traditions and tales with which they were wont to enliven 
the monotony of their hunter life. These volumes are very 


interesting, as they develope a new trait in the character of 


the aboriginal race. 

The style of these tales is altogether unique, They bear, 
in some respects, a faint resemblance to the eastern fictions, 
but they lack altogether the glow of excited fancy which 
gives to the Arabian inventionstheir principal charm. They 
both deal largely in metamorphoses of men into beasts, and 
beasts into men, and the genii and the manitos are kindred 
imaginations ; but there is this material difference, that while 
the Arabian legend bestows upon the brute the intelligence 
and dignity of human reason, the Indian transformation de- 
grades the man to the level of the appetites and propensities 
of the beast. 

This work could hardly have fallen into better hands than 
those of Mr. Schoolcraft; yet we cannot but regret that his 
faithfulness to the oral traditions has: prevented the suppreés- 
sion of some indelicacies better suited to the coarseness of 
savage life, than to a work destined for the eye of a refined 
and civilized commanity. 

The author has made use of some new terms to denomi- 
nate the varieties of the Indian races, which we shall allow 
him to explain in his own language : 

“In adopting an original nominative for the series, the ob- 
ject has been to convey definite general impressions. The 
term Axerc* is introduced, in a generic sense, for all that 
family of tribes, who, about A. D. 1600, were found spread! 
vat, with local exceptions, along the Atlantic, between Pam-| 
lico Sound and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, extending north-| 
west to the Missinipi of Hudson’s Bay, and west to the Mis-| 
sissippi. The exceptions embrace the Yamassees and Ca- 
tawbas on the coast, and the Tuscaroras, lroqutois, Wyan-, 
dots, and Winnebagoes, and a part of the Sioux; iw'the inte-| 
rior, all of whom appear to have been intruders within the! 
circle, and three of which, namely, the Tuscaroras, Iroquois, 
and Wyandots, speak dialects of a generic language, which: 
we shall denominate the Ostic.; The Wionebagoes are) 













clearly of the Abanic} stock, and the Yamassees and Cataw- 
bas —extinct tribes, of whom but little has been preserved, | 
of the restless and warlike Muscogee race. The latter, 
who, together with the Cherokees and Choctaws, fill up the 
southern portion of the Union, quite to the banks of the’ 
Mississippi, exist in juxtaposition to, and_not as intruders. 
within, the Algic circle. The Chickasaws are a scion of the| 
Choctaws, as the Seminoles are of the Muscogees. The| 
Choctaw and Muscogee are, radically, the same language. 
The Cherokees do not appear to have put forth any distant 
branches, and have come down to our times, as a distinct 
people. It thus appears that four mother stocks oosigiell 





* Derived from the words Alleghany and Atlantic, in reference to the 
race of Indians anciently located in this geographical area, but who, 
as expressed in the text, had extended themselves, at the end of the 
15th century, far towards the north and west. 

t From the Algic Oshtegwon, a head, &c. 

} Denoting occidental. From Kabeyun, the west — and embracing 
the tribes who, at the commencement of 1800, were located west of the 
Mississippi. ‘The Sioux, Otoea, Omahaws, Osages, and Quapaws, cou- 
stitute the leading members of this group. 
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the entire area of North America, east of the Mississippi, 
and lying between the Gulf of Mexico’and Hudson’s Bay, 
with the exception of a single tribe and a portion of another. 
The Winnebagoes, who are of the Abanic race, had, how- 
ever, merely crossed from the west to the east banks of the 
Mississippi, but never proceeded beyond the shores of Green 
Bay. The Dacotahs had crossed this stream higher north, 
and proceeded to the west shores of Superior, whence they 
were beat back by the van of the Algics under the name of 
Odjibwas.” 

The first tale in the series, entitled ‘ Ojeeg Annung, or the 
Summer Maker,” our readers wil) find in another column. 


WEEKLY RECORD. 


Literary. —S. Colman of New York, and Weeks & Jor- 
dan of this city, have published, “Letters of Eliza Wilkin- 
son, during the Invasion and Possession of Charleston, S. C., 
by the British Army.” Arranged from the original manu- 
script, by Caroline Gilman. 

A second edition of Prescott’s “Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
revised, has been published in London. 

Domestic.— The Picayune says that the city of New Or- 
leans was never more healthy than it was on the seventh of 
July. Later accounts state that the fever had begun its 
ravages. 

Heavy rains have prevailed to a great extent during the 
present season, in Canada, and all over the United States. 
The crops of all kinds, however, are very promising. 

Within the space of two years, the farmers in a small sec- 
tion in the town of Beverly, Mass., have lost sheep which 
have been destroyed by dogs, to the amount of $260. 

School houses have been built on the line of the Western 
Railroad, Massachusetts, for the instruction of the children 
of the Irish and other laborers. 

The railing of a new bridge, in Providence, has been 
covered with sheet iron, to prevent it from being whittled to 
pieces ! 

Abed of zinc ore has been discovered in the neighborhood 
of the village of Adrian, in Michigan, which yields fifty per 
cent. of pure zinc. 

There was a violent hurricane on Phillip’s beach in Lynn, 
on Saturday last, in the afternoon. 

Several unsuccessful attempts have been made to set fire® 
to the Baltimore Custom House. 

Fore1en.—It is now believed that Mexico has no inten- 
tion of invading Texas; but she is said to be doing all in 
her power to induce England to receive Texas as part pay- 
ment of her debt. 

A million of mummies, according to the Texas Star, have 
lately been discovered in the environs of Durango in Mexico. 
They were preserved, and wrapped in a similar manner with 
those of Egypt. 

By the Great Western, news is brought, that hostilities 
have commenced between Egypt and Turkey, an event 
which is likely to involve other powers. War has been ac. 
tually declared by the Sultan, against Mehemet Ali and Ibra- 
him Pacha. 

M. Jouffroy, in the French Chamber of Deputies, in a 
debate on the affairs of the East, urged the necessity of pre- 
serving the independence of the Ottoman Empire. 

It is said that Mehemet and Ibrahim will sacrifice their 
last soldier, before they will abandon their pachalics in 
Syria. 

The Sultan has pronounced sentence of excommunication 
against the Pacha, and his son Ibrahim. 

The Turks are reputed to have gained possession of several 
villages of the beylic of Antib. 

Kurschid Pacha, the chief of the Egyptian Arabian corps, 
has entered Bassorah. 

The Egyptian squadron has gone out of port, to cruise on 
the coast of Syria. 

A frightful famine is prevailing on parts of the western 
and southern coasts of Ireland. The subject has been called 
up in Parliament. ; 

There was a fatal explosion at the St. Hilda Colliery, in 
South Shields, by which sixty lives were lost. 

The English Government have determined to release Mr. 
John G. Parker, and the seven other Canadian prisoners, 
who pleaded guilty to the charge preferred against them, in 
the hope of receiving her Majesty’s pardon. 

An extensive conspiracy against the English has been 
discovered by a magistrate at Madras. Dost Mahomet, the 
Schah of Persia, and Maun Singh, who were at the head of 
the plot, had sent upwards of two hundred emissaries to the 
native chiefs, to excite them to revolt. 

The French Ministers have demanded an extraordinary 
credit from the Chamber of Deputies, for the purpose of aug- 
menting the fleet in the Mediterranean. 

The great Chartist petition was presented in the House of 
Commons, on the 14th, by Mr. Atwood. It was literally roll. 
ed in the House, being a cylinder of parchment of the di. 
ameter of a coach wheel. 

A serious riot had taken place at Birmingham, at a large 

ling of the Chartists. 





Inpian Antiquities. — Our sheet is considerably occupied 
this week with matter relating to the aborigines of this coun- 
try, but we think our readers will be pleased to read, in con- 
nection with the rest, the following extract from a letter re- 
cently written from the West, by Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn. 

“The mounds or tumuli, which are so common in the val- 
leys of the Ohio and Mississippi, are more numerous on 
Rock river than in any other portion of the western country. 
[ examined groups of collections of them at thirteen places, 
within a distance of fifteen miles. They were from seven 
to forty-three in number, at the various locations, and extend- 
ed along the bank, at some points, for more than half a mile. 
They are round, or in the form of embankments, like the 
breast works of field fortifications, and in many cases the 
latter are from fifty to two hundred feet in length. Their 
height varies from seven to nearly twenty feet. They extend 
from near the mouth of Rock river, through Illinois, far 
into Wisconsin territory, showing how densely that region 
must have been populated some five hundred or five thou- 
sand years since. 

“T sincerely wish some intelligent and enterprising man, 
who with the genius, taste and commendable enthusiasm of 
the ornithologists, Wilson and Audubon, would undertake 
an accurate examination of those ancient cemeteries, fortifi- 
cations or cities, and republish a descriptive work, illustrated 
with a map, on which each should be accurately designated, 
and embellished with plans and elevations of each of those 
wonderful structure$ ani! delineations of the various articles 
of manufacture or art, which have been or may be found, 
on more extensive excavations being made. Such a work 
would be highly interesting, and the facts in relation to these 
monuments, an ancient nation being thus embodied, would 
afford the best and only data from which a conjecture can 
be formed, by whom, when, and for what purpose, such eleva- 
tions were raised.” 


Tue Soursern Literary Messeneer, for July, contains its 
usual quantity of interesting and original matter. The first 
article is a very curious account of a remarkable case of 
catalepsy, the facts of which we do not doubt, and though 
extraordinary, we do not. regard them as at all marvellous: 
Many things seem to our minds of an almost miraculous 
nature, and unaccountable upon any established principles 
of philosophy, which, when we become acquainted with 
many hidden circumstances connected with them, dwindle 
down into very ordinary facts. The theory of Animal Mag- 
netism prepares its believers to credit the most incredible 
stories connected with catalepsy, and that singular state of 
the mind which has been termed double consciousness ; but an- 
imal magnetism cannot explain them. On the contrafy it 
renders them, perhaps, the more inexplicable, by involving 
them in the speculative mist of its own dogmas. The phre- 
nologists once attempted to explain double consciousness by 
their theory, but it could not be made to answer any such 
purpose. It must, finally, be left to common sense and phi- 
losophy, which, if they ‘will but walk hand in hand, and 
unite their efforts, may ultimately resolve these mysteries, 
as they have resolved thousands of equal moment, which 
excited the astonishment of the ancients. Bat if philosophy 
disdains her plain associate, common sense, and unites her- 
self with imagination, she will ultimately find herself in- 
volved in a labyrinth of vagaries, from which she can never 
be extricated. 


Upper Canada is again becoming riotous. The reformers 
have had a meeting at Coburg, and marched in procession, 
bearing standards, inscribed, “Durham and Reform.” A 
skirmish ensued between them and some British Orange- 
men and officers. 

Incendiaries are at work on the Niagara frontier, and 
several buildings have been burned. 
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ON A SUMMER'S AFTERNOON.” 


[AN ORIGINAL SONG, WRITTEN FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE.] 


WORDS BY WILSON FLAGG.--MUSIC, A SCOTTISH AIR, ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, BY H. F. FLAGG. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
She came alone and undesign’d, 
With looks that spoke an artless mind,— 
And love with tender force, entwin’d 
His silken cords about my heart; 
For soon I could not fail to trace, 
Among the roses of her face, 
A tint beyond that borrowed grace, 
That artful smiles and looks impart. 
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THIRD VERSE. 
The blushes o’er her cheek that spread, 
Told inward virtues plainly read ; 
And then unto my heart I said— 

This gentle maiden shall be mine ! 
For charms she hath to virtue dear ; 
And some kind fate hath sent her here, 
My lonely heart with love to cheer— 

And Ill obey my fate’s design. 


— 0 
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FOURTH VERSE. 


At first she looked around to flee— 
I bade her from all fears be free : 

Sweet were the smiles she beamed on me !— 
And lovers now we wandered home ; 
We pledged our faith by word and glance, 

To love’s own altar did advance,— 
And since that hour, I’ve blest the chance, 
That led this bonny lass to roam. 





Tae Dutcu Fotty.— One of the Chinese forts on the river 
below Canton, is called the Dutch Folly. It was so named, 
from the following circumstance. The Dutch wishing to es- 
tablish a fort for their own use, applied for, and obtained 
leave from the Chinese to build a hospital. They set to 
work, and built a strong fort. When it was completed, they 
commenced supplying it with provisions and arms, convey- 
ing them into the fort on the pretence of its being medicine. 
Even the Chinese themselves labored hard, helping to get 
the heavy casks into the fort, little thinking what the con. 
tents were. 

It happened, however, that one of the casks accidentally 
burst, and a large cannon was exposed to the astonished 
Chinamen. 

“Hye yah,” exclaimed they; “how can sick man yam 
(eat) musket.” They immediately perceived the intentions 
of the Dutch, and drove them off before they had an oppor- 
tunity of making any resistance, then took possession of the 
fort themselves. 


Destruction or Mapame Biancuarp. —I was one of the 


thousands who saw (and I heard it, too,) the destruction of 


Madame Blanchard. On the evening of the 6th of July, 
1819, she ascended in a balloon from the Tivoli Gardens, at 
Paris. At a certain elevation she was to discharge some 
fireworks which were attached to the car. From my own 
window I saw the ascent. For a few minutes the balloon 
was concealed by clouds: presently it reappeared, and there 
was seen a momentary sheet of flame. There was a dread- 
ful pause. Ina few seconds the poor creature, enveloped 
and entangled in the netting of her machine, fell, with a 
frightful crash, upon the slanting roof of a house in the Rue 


de Provence, (not a hundred yards from where I was stand- 


ing,) and thence into the street, and Madame Blanchard was 
taken up a shattered corpse! It was supposed, that the 
rockets, which ought to have been made to point downmards, 
were improperly managed ; and thus the catastrophe was 
accounted for. So much for firework ascents ! — Poole’s 
Crotchets in the Air. 

ANECDOTE OF THE ReEvoLuTION. —Col. Wm. Williams, a 
Delegate in Congress from Connecticut, after having signed 
the Declaration of Independence, said to one of his compan- 
ions: “If we are defeated in our struggle for independence, 
this day’s work will make bad work for me. I have helda 
commission in the rebel army; I have written for the rebel 
newspapers ; I am the son in law of a rebel Governor, and 
now I have affixed my name to this rebel Declaration. My 
sins are therefore too great to be pardoned by our royal mas- 
ter, and I must then be hanged.” — The other gentleman 
answered: “I believe that my case is not so desperate, for I 
have had no connection with the army ; nor can it be proved 
that heretofore I have written or done any thing obnoxious 
to the mother country.” — The immediate and prompt reply 
was, “Then, sir, you deserve to be hanged !” 

A Smati Arrarr.—There is an expression in the letter 
of Mr. Steinberger, the great Virginia cattle dealer, that if 
he has lost any thing by the disappearance of Mr. Miller, it 
can only be a small sum, by no means more than five thou- 
sand dollars! This is quite a neat illustration of the feelings 
and tone of a man’s mind, when successful speculation has 
lifted him up to such a degree of opulence, that the abstrae- 
tion of $5,000 is regarded only as a small affair. It reminds 
us of the rebuke attributed to John Jacob Astor, when an- 


jnoyed by the boasting of a nabob of some half a million. 





“Well,” said John Jacob, “you talk of riches constituting 
happiness; in my opinion, sir, a man worth half a million 
is just as happy as a rich man!” The half millionite might 
have been cased in a nut-shell. — Baltimore Post. 

Tra.—A writer in the Boston Advertiser states that the 
black and green tea may be cultivated to any extent in the 
United States. It is now twelve years since both varieties 
have been introduced into France, where they have flourish- 
ed ever since in the open air, without any species of artifi- 
cial protection. A French gentleman, M. Stanislaus Julien, 
has engaged to translate from the Chinese language, as 
soon as it may be wanted for practical use, an extended trea- 
tise upon the culture of tea, and its divers preparations. 
This is the same individual who translated the synopsis of 
the Chinese treatises upon the culture of the mulberry trees, 
and the raising of silk worms, which was published by order 
of the French government. We should not be altogether 
surprised, if the culture of the tea plant is destined to take 
the place of the morus multicaulis bubble.-— Boston Journal. 

Tue schoolmaster asked poor Tam, the idiot, how long a 
man could live without brains? Tam, laying hold of the 
dominie’s button, and gazing for a few moments in his face, 
replied, “ How long have ye lived, dominie ?”’— Highland Ina. 

Marvrin, the author of “Bertram,” always composed 
with a wafer on his forehead ; which was a signal, if any of 
his family entered the room, not to speak to him. 
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